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NOTES  ON  PLATE  I 


This  plate  exhibits  beautiful  specimens  of: 

1.  Classic  Roman  capitals, 

2.  Lower  case  Roman  letters, 

3.  Roman  numerals. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  characteristics  of  Roman 
lettering  pointed  out  on  pages  12  and  13,  the  following  general 
features  should  be  carefully  noted  in  the  capitals: 

1.  Variety  in  the  weight  of  lines — 

(1)  All  horizontal  lines,  whether  straight  or  curved, 
are  thin. 

(2)  All  vertical  lines,  whether  straight  or  curved,  are 
thick,  except  the  first  in  M  and  both  in  N. 

(3)  All  oblique  lines  slanting  downward  to  the  right 
are  thick;  those  slanting  upward  to  the  right  are  thin, 
except  Z. 

2.  The  finishing  ends,  or  serifs,  on  the  letters. 

The  extent  to  which  these  characteristics  persist  in  the  smaller 
letters  and  in  the  numerals  should  be  carefully  studied  from  the 
plate. 
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ABCDEF 
CH I J  KLM 
NOPQRS 
TUVWX 

YZ  abcdef 
ghijklmnop 

Qrstuvwxy 

Z  i'1'54567890 

Frank  Carmichael 


Plate  I 


ROMAN  LETTERING 


INTRODUCTION 

There  are  many  excellent  treatises  on  Lettering  that  deal 
fully  with  the  subject.  This  Bulletin  does  not  presume  to  do 
more  than  seek  to  impress  the  inquirer  with  the  value  of  good 
form  and  to  be  an  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  the  beautiful 
art  craft  of  hand  lettering. 

In  our  modern  day,  lettering,  or  the  art  of  arranging  words 
and  phrases  to  express  thought,  is  a  powerful  vehicle  of  ex¬ 
pression.  We  have  ample  evidence  of  good  and  bad  forms  of 
lettering  in  show  cards,  posters,  advertisements  in  the  daily 
press,  announcements,  tickets,  and  playbills.  Usually  we  are 
not  very  critical  so  long  as  these  convey  information  and  give 
the  facts;  but  with  the  growth  of  more  pleasing  forms  of  display 
in  stores  and  newspapers,  it  is  becoming  more  essential  that 
these  facts  should  be  conveyed  to  others  artistically,  which 
implies  a  knowledge  of  fine  form  and  distinguished  spacing. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  craft  of  the  hand  than  the  ability 
to  make  good  letters  and  to  arrange  them  well.  The  A.B.C. 
of  our  written  language  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
worker,  a  simple,  dignified  expression  of  legibility,  beauty,  and 
character. 

Educationally  the  art  of  forming  letters  is  an  excellent 
means  of  encouraging  and  developing  habits  of  care  and  thought¬ 
fulness. 

The  study  of  lettering  introduces  the  student  to  the  great 
ages  of  the  past,  when  beautifully  written  and  carved  inscriptions, 
and  exquisitely  lettered  missals  and  monastic  scripts  were 
more  common  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  story  of  the  alphabet  from  earliest  times  is  the  history 
of  mankind,  literally  written  in  terms  of  beauty. 

As  an  approach  to  the  perception  of  the  beauty  of  common 
forms,  the  study  of  lettering  is  of  very  great  and  lasting  value. 
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ROMAN  LETTERING 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  LETTERING 

Letters  are  symbols,  each  individual  letter  having  a  char¬ 
acteristic  form  and  significance  of  its  own,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  letter. 

Through  constant  use  and  association  these  forms  have 
become  thoroughly  established  and  should  not  be  departed 
from  in  any  great  measure.  Therefore  they  must  be  simple  in 
form  and  easily  recognized. 

Roman  letters,  as  we  know  them,  began  with  Roman  Capitals. 
The  finest  examples  existing  to-day  are  the  inscriptions  cut  in 
the  stone  on  the  base  of  the  Trajan  Column,  Rome,  dating 
about  114  A.D.,  and  a  stone  discovered  some  few  years  ago  in 
Chichester,  called  the  “Pudens  Stone”,  of  an  even  earlier  date — 
about  60  A.D. 

In  spite  of  all  attempts  to  improve  them,  the  Roman  alphabet 
still  remains  the  standard  by  which  we  judge  letters,  and  serves 
as  a  reminder,  from  time  to  time,  of  how  far  we  have  departed 
from  beautiful  forms  and  practical  letters  in  the  constant  chase 
after  novelty. 

No  doubt  the  difficulties  of  cutting  or  carving  these  letters 
in  stone  encouraged  the  Roman  sculptor  to  keep  them  simple 
in  form,  and  thus  they  gained  a  dignity  we  should  strive  to 
attain  in  all  hand-drawn  letters. 

Roman  Written  Capitals  followed  the  sculptured  forms, 
but  naturally  the  letters  showed  the  influence  of  the  reed  pen 
with  which  they  were  executed.  The  large  square  capital  soon 
proved  itself  unsuited  for  a  book  hand.  It  occupied  too  much 
space,  making  volumes  cumbersome  and  costly;  and  many  of 
the  square  capitals  were  not  readily  made  with  a  reed  pen. 
(See  Plate  I,  Part  1.) 

Thus  a  new  form  of  writing  came  in,  being  called  uncial , 
based  mainly  on  the  square  capital  letter  simpler  and  more 
rounded  in  form  and  bearing  the  undoubted  character  of  the 
reed  or  quill  pen.  (See  Plate  I,  Part  2.) 
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With  the  increased  demand  for  books,  uncial  writing  in  its 
turn  became  too  cumbersome;  and  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
the  half  uncial  came  into  use — a  beautiful  rounded  form.  A 
magnificent  example  is  the  “Book  of  Kells”. 


9CCU  ce-  puLueRenvcr 

From  the  Irish  “Book  of  Kells” 

(about  750  A.D.) 


Under  Charlemagne,  the  smaller  Roman  characters  were 
taken,  developed,  and  added  to,  combining  the  best  features  of 
the  classical  hands  of  the  sixth  century  with  added  suggestions 
from  French  and  Italian  hands. 

The  result,  the  Minuscules  (or  Carlovingian)  became  a 
hand  of  great  beauty,  graceful  form,  and  legibility,  spreading 
throughout  the  civilized  world  and  superseding  all  other  hands, 
until  in  its  turn  it  was  superseded  in  the  north  of  Europe  by  the 
black  letter  or  so-called  Gothic. 


"CJL  A~euobtf*fcri  \>xer  e^rp  fXet  fxfpo 

CjUtccmunJ^tzif^ cjuod  deform  f&fc  c&Lictf* 

irtzuC AcrcernpLeriifurrxr' 

The  Carlovingian  Minuscules  or  small  letters 
(about  850  A.D.) 


In  the  Carlovingian  Minuscules  we  have  the  foundation  of 
the  lower  case  letter  as  we  know  it  to-day,  although  it  did  not 
reach  a  definite  form  until  after  the  invention  of  printing. 
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With  the  introduction  of  printing  in  Germany  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  first  types  should  be 
modelled  after  the  Gothic.  Fortunately  for  us  the  Italian 
printers  would  have  none  of  it,  and  modelled  their  type  faces 
after  the  round  minuscule  of  earlier  periods,  setting  for  us  the 
standards  for  types  now  universally  known  as  Roman  and 
Italic. 

This  historical  review  is  necessarily  brief;  but  the  student 
is  referred  to  other  books  listed  in  the  Bibliography. 


NOTES  ON  PLATE  II 

Part  I  contains  a  skeleton  alphabet  based  on  the  Roman 
square  capital  letters  used  on  the  base  of  the  Trajan  Column. 

Part  II  contains  skeleton  uncial,  or  lower  case  (small) 
Roman  letters. 

Part  III  contains  skeleton  Roman  numerals. 
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Frank  Carmichael 
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ROMAN  LETTERING 


CHARACTERISTIC  FORMS  OF  THE  ROMAN 

ALPHABET 

Plate  II,  Part  1,  is  a  skeleton  alphabet  based  on  the  Roman 
square  capital  letters  used  on  the  base  of  the  Trajan  Column. 
They  group  themselves  into  round,  square,  three-quarters  of  a 
square,  half  a  square,  and  upright  strokes.  These  groups  are 
very  important,  and  should  be  studied  carefully  and  memorized 
by  the  student. 

r 

Besides  fitting  in  circle,  square,  etc.,  each  letter  has  its 
own  characteristics  which  may  be  emphasized  but  not  exagger¬ 
ated.  The  tail  on  the  Q  needs  to  be  evident,  but  should  not  be 
too  long.  The  C  should  be  continued  well  past  a  perpendicular 
line  drawn  through  its  centre.  The  upright  termination  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  G  should  not  be  over-emphasized,  but  should 
be  evident  enough  to  make  it  easily  distinguishable  from  C. 
The  curved  letters  should  project  a  little  above  and  below  the 
guide. 

The  rounded  part  of  the  D  should  not  be  elongated  too  much. 
The  character  of  T  is  more  than  evident.  The  crossbar  of  A 
should  be  well  below  the  centre,  never  on  it  or  above  it. 

The  converging  lines  in  A,  M,  and  W  should  be  brought 
right  to  the  guide  lines.  In  X  the  lines  cross  one  another 
slightly  above  the  centre;  the  upper  slanting  line  in  K  should 
join  the  upright  slightly  below  the  centre. 

The  crossbars  in  H,  E,  and  F  may  be  either  on  the  centre  . 
or  a  little  above  it — preferably  above.  The  same  law  applies 
to  the  circular  portion  of  P,  B,  and  R — the  tail  may  join  the 
circle  of  R  either  at  its  junction  with  the  upright,  or  just  where 
the  circle  bends  to  meet  the  upright. 

The  top  loop  of  S  should  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  bottom 
loop,  and  above  all  things,  it  should  stand  up  straight.  This 
also  applies  to  all  letters. 

If  the  student  studies  the  chart,  there  is  little  need  to  go 
into  a  detailed  description  of  the  lower  case  letters  and  numerals. 
(See  Plate  II,  Parts  2  and  3.) 
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The  student  should  keep  in  mind  that  lettering,  in  the  main, 
is  drawing,  just  as  much  so  and  just  as  exacting  as  the  rendering 
of  the  figure,  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  the 
individual  character  of  the  letters.  Individuality  will  show 
itself  in  the  practice  of  the  foregoing  laws. 


SPACING 

Our  attention  so  far  has  been  directed  mainly  towards 
individual  letters.  While  each  letter  in  itself  may  be  beautiful 
in  form  and  perfectly  executed,  if,  in  combining  letters  to  form 
words  and  words  to  form  sentences  and  sentences  to  form  para¬ 
graphs,  they  are  jumbled  together  so  that  reading  becomes  an 
effort,  then  we  have  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  The  key-note 
to  this  ‘‘word  jam”  is  Spacing — letter  spacing ,  word  spacing , 
line  s pacing ,  and  space  filling. 


Letter  Spacing 

As  a  rule  the  letters  used  to  make  up  a  word  should  be  placed 
as  close  together  as  is  compatible  with  ease  of  reading.  They 
should  not  touch  or  overlap,  but  should,  as  it  were,  hang  together, 
and  should,  when  looked  at  through  half-closed  eyes,  produce 
an  even  gray  tone  over  the  word,  due  to  the  optical  admixture 
of  black  marks  and  white  interspaces. 

Some  letters  have  large  open  spaces  in  them,  like  O,  G,  Q, 
C,  D,  T,  Y,  L,  V,  A,  and  W.  Others,  such  as  M,  H,  N,  X,  Z, 
U,  K,  E,  F,  S,  B,  P,  and  R,  have  open  spaces  within  them  also, 
but  have  upright  sides,  with  the  exception  of  X,  Z,  and  S. 

I  and  J  have  no  white  spaces  within  themselves,  and  it 
naturally  follows  that  a  letter  needs  white  space  around  it 
related  in  some  way  to  the  amount  of  white  space  it  contains 
within  itself.  Thus  I  and  J,  having  no  white  space  within  them¬ 
selves,  would  need  more  white  area  around  than  an  O,  which 
has  a  white  centre  and  has  the  corners  cut  off. 
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letters  unihUva, 
space  slightly  ^ 
less  those  a  f Queue 


Jitters  uriihins 
a,  space  Cessna 
Ihwcy^ofou 
Sq&iare 


Plate  III 


Frank  Carmichael 


This  plate  illustrates  the  formation  of  a  skeleton  alphabet 
consisting  of — 

1.  Nine  letters,  each  within  a  square,  and  two  letters, 
each  within  a  space  wider  than  a  square. 

2.  Six  letters  within  a  space  slightly  less  than  a  square 
in  width. 

3.  Nine  letters  within  a  space  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a  square  in  width. 

This  again  leads  to  a  conclusion  that,  where  two  uprights 
come  together,  we  have  to  leave  more  space  between  them  than 
where  an  upright  and  a  curved  letter,  like  O,  come  together, 
or  a  letter  that  is  open  at  one  side,  like  a  C,  or  oDen  at  two 
sides,  like  T. 


Ctample  of  bad  spacing-*  \  / 

due  to  the  use  of  eOen — >  \  /  X 

Spacxnjg^ of SQhares^^x^i\  \/  /  \ 


oj  daCLSj 

due  to  the  use  of  eOen — > 
Spacing  ofSQuares^^y^o 

^wo  same-  squares  act~ 
Justed,  guJinpajL  ederu 
mixture  (if  £>lcicA_s  ojicL 

UjilLbe  J^UT&fvvv^vvvvvvvvvvvO 


MIXTURE 


Frank  Carmichael 

Plate  IV 

This  plate  contains  examples  of  good  and  of  bad  letter  spacing. 
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If  the  student  will  compare  the  letters  forming  the  word 
MIXTURE  in  the  first  line  of  Plate  IV,  he  will  clearly  see  that 
I  is  too  close  to  the  M,  that  the  U,  R,  and  E  are  too  close 
together,  and  that  T  seems  to  stand  out  all  by  itself. 

In  the  second  illustration  of  the  word  MIXTURE  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  white  areas  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  letters.  In  the  second  case  we  have  a  word  of  organized 
unity  throughout  its  entire  length.  In  the  first  case  we  have 
just  a  jumble,  one  letter  fighting  another  for  position.  Letter 
spacing,  then,  is  the  adjustment  of  these  two  white  areas — 
the  area  within  a  letter  and  the  area  outside  and  next  to  a  letter. 

LILY  LAITY  COFFEE 
COM  M ITTEE  CITY 
BRAVELY  LUELLA 
SCISSORS  EXTRA 

Scamp  Les  of  words^y 
difficult  anct  interest ~ 
iug  as  a.  spacing  problem^ 

Frank  Carmichael 

Plate  V 

Examples  of  words  containing  difficult,  interesting  spacing 
problems  are  found  in  this  Plate. 


There  are  certain  letter  combinations  that  are  very  difficult 
to  adjust.  The  student  will  have  to  do  his  best  with  them. 
Such  combinations  as  LA,  LI,  KT,  VW,  TY,  VY,  TT,  etc., 
are  very  trying  at  times. 
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Word  Spacing 

Just  as  each  word  should  present  an  even  gray  tone  over  its 
length,  so  should  a  line  of  lettering  present  the  same  appearance, 
with  definite  breaks  in  it  to  mark  the  space  between  words. 

There  is  no  definite  rule  regarding  the  amount  of  space  to  be 
allowed  between  words,  but  it  is  always  wise  to  allow  enough  so 
that  one  word  will  not  run  into  another.  It  is  much  better  to 
crowd  together  a  little  the  letters  in  each  word,  and  gain  space 
between  words,  than  to  create  confusion  by  running  one  word 
almost  into  the  next. 


Line  Spacing 

The  same  thing  applies  to  line  spacing.  Where  lines  are  too 
close  together,  confusion  and  difficulty  in  reading  result;  but 
students,  with  a  few  trials,  will  soon  find  the  space  required 
between  lines  according  to  the  height  of  the  letter. 

In  the  use  of  lower  case  or  small  letters,  this  is  very  important, 
as  there  are  letters  which  extend  above  and  below  the  line,  and 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  possibility  of  a  stroke  from  the 
line  above  coming  down  and  meeting  one  extending  upwards 
from  the  line  below. 

While  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  value  and  necessity 
of  white  space  between  letters,  words,  and  lines,  it  can  easily  be 
overdone,  with  the  result  that  the  lettering  looks  scattered. 
This  should  be  avoided.  Lettering  should  have  just  enough 
white  space.  Over-emphasis  and  exaggeration  defeat  their 
own  purpose. 

Before  commencing  to  do  any  lettering,  it  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  lay  out  approximately  the  space  required,  and  the 
lines  to  be  emphasized.  This  is  best  done  by  drawing  a  block 
or  rectangle  in  the  proper  position  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
design,  if  any.  In  the  case  of  lettering  alone,  the  position  and 
area  are  in  relation  to  the  space  assigned. 

Study  the  copy  and  choose  the  lines  or  words  to  be  empha¬ 
sized,  then  proceed  to  make  provision  for  the  heading,  sub¬ 
heading,  body  of  copy,  and  the  conclusion. 


MARGINS 
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Margins 

Margins  are  a  very  important  factor  in  all  designs  executed 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  it  is  the  one  thing  that  has  to  be 
continually  kept  in  mind,  especially  where  lettering  appears 
alone  or  with  a  small  decorative  or  illustrative  spot.  In  such 
cases,  the  margins  in  Plate  VI,  are  generally  used.  While 
these  may  be  varied,  still  a  satisfactory  balance  between 
space  occupied  by  lettering  and  space  left  as  an  isolating  or 
framing  factor  should  be  aimed  at. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  block  all  lettering  into 
a  definite  square  or  rectangle.  Occasionally  a  heading  or 
important  word  used  as  a  heading  may  run  over  the  edges  of 
the  block.  A  small  and  rather  unimportant  piece  of  copy  may 
be  made  into  a  secondary  block  within  the  main  block.  This 
smaller  lettering  should  be  somewhat  isolated  by  white  space, 
and  its  shape  and  placing  should,  of  course,  be  in  a  pleasing 
relation  to  the  whole. 

Always  keep  the  block  of  lettering  as  high  up  on  the  page 
as  possible,  even  if  it  should  overstep  the  top  margin  a  little  to 
do  it,  and  never  let  it  have  the  appearance  of  sliding  off  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  This  is  best  done  by  always  leaving  ample 
white  space  at  the  bottom. 

The  most  common  fault  is  lettering  which  is  too  large  for  the 
purpose.  This  makes  for  a  general  appearance  of  sprawliness, 
resulting  in  an  unreadable  mess.  Of  course  it  may  be  made 
too  small,  but  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  on  the  small  side,  well 
placed  and  spaced,  than  have  the  ill-considered  look  of  too 
large  lettering. 

Alphabets,  like  individual  letters,  have  their  characteristics, 
and  in  certain  settings  look  their  best  and  add  to  the  design  or 
illustration  with  which  they  are  used. 

Good  lettering  demands  that  taste  and  judgment  be  shown 
in  the  choice  of  the  style  of  letter  for  certain  uses.  One  would 
not  use  a  thin,  graceful  letter  for  an  iron-foundry  product, 
or  a  heavy  block  letter  for  a  jewellery  advertisement.  Also  the 
type  of  illustration  and  treatment  demands  that  the  lettering 
be  consistent  with  it.  Always  when  in  doubt  use  Roman. 
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USE  A 
WHITE 
MARGIN 
■'-AS  Ax 
FRAME 

FOR  YOUR 
LETTERING 


dua  bo  Lacks  of  margins 


HEADING 

SUB-HEADI  N  G- 
nr  c-  — 1 

J  r- - 

r  ■  -"i 

t —  - . . 

r~  — 

r- 

L _ 

1 - * 

L. 

1 _ 

USE  A 
WHITE 
MARGIN 
-ASA' 
FRAME 

FOR  YOUR 
LETTERING 


£gUering  more  readable 
due,  to  ample  white  margin^ 


WHEN  A 
LARCEIN* 
ITIAL  LETTER  IS 
USED.  IT  SHOULD 
BE  THE  EXACT 
DEPTH  OF  EITHER 
TOR3  LINES, 


INDIVIDUAL  LETTERS  MAY  BE  CROWDED  CLOSE 
TOCETHER  IN  FORMING  WORDS.  PROVIDING 
EACH  WORD  IS  SEPARATED  BY  AMPLE  WHITE  SPACE 


Plate  VI 


Frank  Carmichael 


PROCEDURE 
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POINTS  OF  PROCEDURE 

For  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  lettering,  a  few  points 
on  starting  the  work  will  be  useful. 

Having  decided  on  the  space  to  be  filled  and  the  words  to 
be  emphasized,  sketch  in  the  lettering  roughly  in  the  space  to 
be  used.  Do  not  attempt  to  draw  the  shape  of  each  letter 
except  in  the  most  general  way.  Indicate  them  with  single 
strokes  just  as  would  be  done  in  any  quick  printing  in  a  note¬ 
book.  Of  course  the  capitals  and  the  small  letters  should  be 
made  as  required  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  right  size.  With 
a  little  practice  the  layout  of  a  block  of  lettering  can  be  done  in 
this  way  very  quickly.  If  it  doesn’t  come  out  right  the  first 
time,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  do  it  again,  because  each  letter  is 
only  lightly  indicated. 

When  this  preliminary  step  has  been  accomplished  satis¬ 
factorily,  a  very  rough  impression  of  the  appearance  of  the 
finished  work  will  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  a  good  time  to  consider 
well  whether  the  general  layout  can  be  improved  before  going 
ahead. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
work  is  now  ready  for  some  construction  lines  that  will  give  a 
stable  foundation  on  which  to  work.  Using  the  rough  layout 
as  a  guide,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  square  the  paper  on  the  drawing- 
board,  and  with  T-square  mark  the  horizontal  guide  lines  that 
bound  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  line  of  lettering. 

When  there  are  several  consecutive  lines  of  lettering  of  the 
same  size,  use  the  dividers  to  see  that  the  guide  lines  are  uniform 
in  depth,  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  spacing  of  the 
rough  layout. 

When  the  horizontal  guide  fines  are  all  set,  it  is  very  necessaiy 
to  have  a  series  of  vertical  lines,  or,  in  case  of  Italic  letters, 
oblique  lines,  so  that  the  lettering  will  be  on  a  uniform  angle. 
These  do  not  need  to  be  drawn  through  each  upright,  but  there 
should  be  one  near  enough  so  that  there  is  no  mistake  about 
the  exact  angle.  Draw  a  series  of  uprights  (through  the  whole 
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block  if  all  the  lettering  is  uniform  in  angle).  Use  the  set- 
square  sliding  on  the  T-square  for  this,  and  in  the  case  of  Italic 
lettering,  tip  the  T-square  so  that  the  set-square  is  at  the  proper 
angle.  The  angle  should  not  be  too  far  away  from  the  upright. 

With  these  construction  lines  finished  the  student  is  in  a 
position  to  draw  the  individual  letters  on  a  sure  foundation,  and 
furthermore  he  will  know  just  what  space  each  word  and  line 
must  occupy  to  “come  out  right”  within  the  given  space. 


PLATES  VII  TO  XII  ILLUSTRATING  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Notes 

Plate  VII  is  a  fine  example  of  lettering  for  a  bronze  tablet. 

Plates  VIII,  IX,  and  X  are  excellent  examples  of  lettering 
for  advertisements. 

Plates  XI  and  XII  are  examples  of  work  done  by  two 
students  of  the  Central  Technical  School,  Toronto. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 


ARTIST! 


WHOm  DPCMNEDIN  CANOE  IAKE 

JUIYgTH 

HE  UVED  HUMBiy  BIT  B4SOWEly 

WP  THE  MDXIT  MADE  HM  BBCf» 
TO  ALL  UNTAMED  THINGS 
IT  DREW  HIM  AlWr  ANDRI 

ITSELF  WONDERFULLY  ' 
rf  SENT  HIM  OUT  FRQM THEWOOBi 
ONLYTD  SHOW THESE  REVEMONB^ 
O 


IGH  HIS  ARTKAND  IT  TOOK 
HIM  TO  ITSELF  AT  LKSTiJSsK^ 


HIS  •  FELLOW- APT1STS  « 

JOIN-dADCf-IN  -THIS  -TRIBUTE 
HIS  •  CHARACTER-AND-GENIUS 

HIS « B  ODYO  IS  0  BURIED  0  AT 
OWEN  0  SOUND.0ON TARIO^NEAR 
WHERE  V  HE  V  WAS  V*ORN 
^  AUGUST,  ^ 


'ADMIRERS 


18/7 


Plate  VII 


DESIGNED  BY  J.  E.  H.  MACDONALD.  A.RC.A. 
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CONQVE5T 


THE  BRITIJH 
MAGAZINE 
OF  POPVLAR 

SCIENCE 

ONE  SHILLING  NETT 


LIVE  IN  THE  LAND  OF  SUN 
SHINE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 

UNDERGROUND 


CLEMENT 

DANE 

STUDIO 

A  RECENTLY 
ORGANISED 
GROUP  OF 

MODERN 

ARTISTS 

WHOSE  WORK 
IS  WELL  KNOWN 
TO  LEADING 
ADVERTISERS 

REPRODUCTION 
WORK  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 

n  PHONE  CALL  WILL  BRING  ■» 
fyl  REPRESENTATIVE  WITH  O 
Ull  RANGE  OF  SPECIMENS  EU 

190  STRAND  WC  2 

TELEPHONE  CITY  4289 


Plate  VIII 
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THE 
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CANADIAN 


Plate  IX 
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C/fie  STRAND 


till  of  the  easy  graces 
of  line  that  typifies  the 

faultless  dress  of  the 
perfectly  groomed** 

Englishman. 


^*J!?  ^  J&  ^  ^ 


%  STRAND  depicts  the 
superb  tailoring  of  Bond  Street 
in  the  short, narrow  hipped  coat 
with  its  extremely  broad  shoulders 
and  extra  fullness  of  armhole  JTJT 
^wholly  and  distinctly  English 


GOODMAN  g^SUSS 

CLOTHES 

03  POINT  HAND  TAILORJED 

ROCHESTE  P —  N  Y 


•>hid.  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer* 


Plate  X 
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POEMS 

ETIOHN 

KEATS 

Illustrated  by 

EDMUND 

SULLIVAN 

With  an  intro¬ 
duction  by 

SHHUGHffl 

WALPOLE 

Published  by 
GEORGE  BELL 
eC2.,.  London 


Plate  XI 
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ABCDEFGHIJK 

LMNOPQRST 


Plate  XII 


MATERIALS 

The  materials  necessary  for  the  practice  of  lettering  are 
simple  and  easily  procured. 

A  small  drawing  board  truly  squared,  a  T-square  and  a  ruler, 
a  bottle  of  waterproof  Indian  ink,  a  small  bottle  of  Chinese,  or 
process  white,  and  a  fairly  hard  lead-pencil. 

For  lettering  with  a  brush,  a  No.  3  red  sable  brush  is  the 
best  to  be  had.  This  should  be  cared  for  by  an  occasional 
washing  with  soap  and  water,  otherwise  it  will  rot,  or  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  flexibility  will  deteriorate.  An  excellent  brush  is  made 
by  Winsor  &.  Newton  (Series  7). 

For  pen-lettering — one  or  two  square  lettering  pens,  a 
finer  stub  pen — Esterbrook  pens  are  good — and  for  speed,  ball 
pens  No.  1,  for  finer  work,  Gillott’s  No.  290. 

Paper — a  good  hard  bond  paper  is  as  good  as  any.  This 
can  be  procured  in  large  sheets  if  necessary,  or  a  large  writing 
pad  of  bond  paper  will  provide  a  reliable  and  cheap  supply. 

All  workers  who  letter  for  commercial  purposes,  or  for  fine 
illuminated  scripts,  or  for  whatever  purpose,  have  their  own 
varied  and  favourite  materials,  and  no  doubt  all  are  useful  and 
valuable;  and  if  it  is  desired  to  investigate  the  question  of  avail- 
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able  materials,  ample  scope  for  variety  and  novelty  is  provided 
to  aid  in  precision  and  speed;  but  the  beginner  cannot  do  better 
than  to  keep  to  simple  well  made  tools  of  good  quality  and 
few  in  number  and  variety. 

EXERCISES 

The  following  will  provide  simple  and  valuable  exercises. 
Many  other  interesting  problems  will  suggest  themselves  from 
these : 

1.  Study  the  form  of  individual  letters,  showing  varying 
proportions  of  the  different  types  of  letters.  Use  the  4  ‘thin  line” 
or  skeleton  letter — J^-inch  high. 

Straight  lined  letters — from  narrowest  to  the  widest: 
IJELXYHATMZW,  etc. 

Curved  letters — from  B,  the  narrowest,  to  O,  the  widest: 

BPRSDGCO,  etc. 

2.  Form  several  letters  showing  the  correct  position  of  typical 
features — 1  inch  high. 

For  example,  the  position  of  the  waist  line — as  in  A  E  H  R,etc., 
the  thick  and  thin  strokes;  up  strokes  and  horizontals  thin*  and 
the  down  strokes  thick. 

3.  Form  small  letters  in  thin  line  strokes  first,  and  then  in 
thin  and  thick  strokes. 

Then  combine  capitals  and  small  letters  in  short  words. 

4.  Make  letters  with  combined  straight  and  curved  forms, 
and  space  correctly.  Practise  these  until  an  understanding 
of  the  difficulties  and  how  to  correct  them  is  secured.  Use 
simple  short  words  and  then  larger  words.  More  interesting 
problems  of  letter-spacing  will  develop.  For  example: 


RECONCILIATION 

LETTERING 

SPACING 
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5.  Form  several  words — to  develop  the  idea  of  spacing 
between  words,  short  sentences  should  be  composed.  Space 
a  short  phrase  by  rough  trial  thin  line  strokes,  testing  its  spacing 
for  legibility  and  pleasing  division. 

6.  Space  sentences  with  regard  to  margins.  Space  short 
phrases  in  definite  shapes — rectangular  panels  of  varied  pro¬ 
portions,  etc. 

7.  Lay  out  a  page  of  lettering  with  large  initial  heading  and 
subheading,  and  proceed  then  to  a  double  page  layout  of 
appropriate  and  pleasing  margins.  Finally,  attempt  a  small 
booklet. 


CONCLUSION 

It  is  necessary  for  teachers  to  consider,  in  view  of  the  short 
time  allotted  to  the  subject  in  the  curriculum,  how  much  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish. 

The  subject  should  be  taught  as  an  appreciation  of  what  is 
good  form  in  letters  and  lettering;  and  then  with  a  view  to  an 
understanding  of  good  spacing,  the  avoidance  of  freakishness, 
the  concentration  on  plain,  simple,  Roman  lettering,  and, 
above  all,  the  expression  of  the  beauty  of  each  letter  form.  If 
this  is  the  aim,  rather  than  the  expectation  of  a  high  standard 
of  skill  and  technical  perfection,  then  much  will  be  done  to 
quicken  the  appreciative  powers  and  give  valuable  experience 
that,  in  later  years  and  after  more  specialized  training,  will 
result  in  a  fine  curiosity  about  the  craft.  So  much  time  is 
wasted  in  expecting  from  unappreciative  and  immature  pupils 
neatness  and  precision,  instead  of  an  appreciation  of  legibility, 
beauty,  and  character. 

In  arranging  a  lettering  course  for  classes  in  schools  or 
colleges  where  a  more  specialized  form  of  study  is  required,  the 
teacher  can  be  guided  by  the  books  named  in  the  Bibliography 
at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin. 

Lettering  is  not  difficult  to  teach  from  the  technical  point  of 
view;  but  patience  and  understanding  (valuable  and  commend¬ 
able  qualities)  are  useless  without  the  realization  by  the  instructor 
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that  behind  honest  painstaking  effort  there  must  also  be  the 
need  of  stimulation  of  the  imagination,  an  enrichment  of  the 
background,  and  the  constant  attention  to  good  standards. 

Frequent  exercises  in  spacing  and  in  speed  of  execution  are 
needed,  to  offset  a  natural  tendency  towards  slow  but  consci¬ 
entious  precision. 

In  addition  to  the  practice  of  lettering  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  formal  hand,  a  lettering  course  should  include  the  following: 

1.  The  study  of  general  background  of  art  appreciation. 
Students  should  draw  and  understand  design,  and  comprehend 
the  elements  of  order  and  beauty  in  the  visible  world. 

2.  The  development  of  the  alphabet — history  and  deriva¬ 
tions.  Slides  should  be  used — large  class  sheets  of  examples 
which  in  themselves  should  be  specimens  of  good  craftsman¬ 
ship. 

3.  The  preparation  of  scrap  books  of  collections  of  ma¬ 
terial  as  fine  examples.  The  reflectoscope  or  lantern  should 
be  used  to  enlarge  individual  examples. 

4.  The  study  of  the  development  of  writing  and  of 
printing. 
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